Big , bewildering  (at  firstl),  yet  fascinating  — 


The  University  of  Toronto  is  the 
largest  university  in  Canada.  Its  total 
population  of  about  52,900  staff  and 
students  is  nearly  nine  times  that  of 
Yellowknife.  Its  current  operating  budget 
of  about  $190  millions  is  nearly  twice  the 
total  revenue  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1972-73. 

Inevitably,  such  a large  institution  can 
be  bewildering  — and  not  only  to  new- 


comers. The  complexity  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s constitutional  structure  and  the 
seemingly  whimsical  varsity  nomenclature 
result  in  part  from  a long  and  unique 
history. 

The  U of  T in  fact  includes  the 
provincial  university  of  Ontario  with 
three  autonomous  federated  universities, 
three  federated  theological  colleges  and 
one  graduate  college. 


UNIVERSITY 
of  TORONTO 


The  constituent  colleges  of  the  pro- 
vincial university  are  Innis,  New,  Univer- 
sity and  Woodsworth  on  the  St.  George 
campus;  and  Erindale  and  Scarborough 
which  occupy  separate  campuses  respec- 
tively 21  miles  west  and  21  miles  east  of 
the  St.  George  Campus. 

The  federated  universities  are  Victoria 
University,  the  University  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  the  University  of  St.  Michael’s 


that’s  U of  T 

College.  Each  is  an  autonomous  institu- 
tion with  its  own  governing  body  and 
revenue. 

The  federated  theological  colleges  are 
Knox  College  (Presbyterian),  Wycliffe 
College  (Anglican),  and  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege (United  Church).  They  offer  in- 
struction only  in  theology,  and  award 
their  own  degrees. 
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Most  students  seeking  OSAP 
will  have  a decision  very  soon 


Despite  a computer  breakdown  at  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  this 
summer,  the  majority  of  students  who 
applied  for  the  Ontario  Student  Awards 
Program  before  July  1 will  receive  their 
results  very  soon,  said  P.S.  Phillips, 
Director  of  Student  Awards. 

Students  in  serious  financial  difficulties 
can  apply  for  a waiver  of  tuition  or  for 
interim  financing  from  the  Student 
Awards  Office  to  tide  them  over  until 
their  loans  come  through. 

The  Students’  Administrative  Council 
has  criticized  the  Awards  Office  for  not 
publicizing  this  emergency  plan  adequate- 
ly but  Mr.  Phillips  contends  that  “if  the 


deferral  and  interim  financing  were  wide- 
ly known,  it  would  remove  incentive  for 
students  to  apply  before  July  1 .” 

SAC  and  the  Awards  Office  both  in- 
tend to  negotiate  with  the  Ministry  over 
OSAP’s  living  allowance  of  $32  a week. 
“Many  people,  not  just  students,  feel  this 
figure  is  totally  unrealistic/’  said  Mr. 
Phillips. 

A submission  from  the  Awards  Office 
last  year  to  the  Ontario  government  for  a 
minimum  allowance  of  $40  a week  for 
Toronto  area  students  was  flatly  refused. 
However,  Mr.  Phillips  stated  that  “I  am 
optimistic  that  something  will  be  changed 
for  the  year  1 975-76.”  . 


BALLET  OF  THE  BALL  might  describe 
the  seasonal  action  depicted  here:  an 
intramural  football  game  on  the  back 
campus,  seen  above,  with  Massey  College 
in  the  background;  and  (right),  soccer 
players  on  the  front  campus  with  the 
south  facade  of  University  College  behind 
them. 


Teach  better  English 
to  foreign  students 
in  Continuing  Studies 


Students  whose  native  tongue  is  not 
English  will  have  the  opportunity  this 
year  to  improve  both  their  written  and 
spoken  English  by  enrolling  in  special 
courses  being  offered  for  the  first  time  by 
the  School  of  Continuing  Studies. 

Each  English  as  a second  language 
course  will  consist  of  two  two-hour  ses- 
sions a week,  over  a total  of  ten  weeks, 
and  the  first  course  beings  on  October  7. 
Enrollment  will  be  limited  to  1 5 students 
per  class.  Students  can  choose  between  a 
course  in  oral  English  or  one  in  writing 
skills,  and  can  take  courses  either  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening. 

The  program  is  funded  by  the  School 
of  Continuing  Studies  and  no  additional 
tuition  fee  will  be  charged  to  students. 
The  courses  will  be  repeated  in  the  winter 
and  spring  terms.  Anyone  interested 
should  contact  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  at  1 19  St.  George  St.  (928-2400) 
for  more  information. 

ISC  teaching  English  too 
The  International  Student  Centre  is 
seeking  volunteers  to  serve  as  teachers  in 
its  English  language  program  for  foreign 
students  at  the  University.  This  program 
is  intended  to  assist  foreign  students  to 
improve  their  skills  in  English  conversa- 
tion, particularly  colloquial  English.  As 
well,  there  is  considerable  emphasis  on 
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This  Supplement  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  Bulletin  is  designed  to  give  new 
of  the  University  community 
- both  staff  and  students  - a broad  view 
of  their  new  surroundings.  The  Supple- 
ment comes  to  you  with  today ’s  regular 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  which  is  published 
as  a rule  every  Friday  during  the  aca- 
demic year.  Produced  originally  for  staff 
and  still  mistakenly  referred  to  by  some 
as  the  “Staff  Bulletin”,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Bulletin  is  a newspaper  for 
everyone  on  all  U of  T campuses.  It’s 
available  to,  all  from  blue  boxes  on  St. 
George  Campus  and  at  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  Colleges. 


Housing  crisis? 
U of  T answer 


is  yes  and  no 


Is  there  a student  housing  crisis?  Yes 
and  no  is  the  answer  given  by  Shirley 
Mason,  Director  of  the  Housing  Service 
bn  the  St.  George  campus. 

There  is  a real  shortage  of  reasonably 
priced  apartments  and  houses  near  the 
University,  so  that  students  may  have  to 
settle  for  crowded  accommodation  a dis- 
tance from  the  campus  at  a price  that  is 
bound  to  strain  their  financial  resources. 

However,  there  is  less  pressure  on  the 
Housing  Service  this  September  than  last, 
according  to  Miss  Mason.  She  attributes 
this  to  the  extended  summer  hours  artd  to 
the  advice  given  many  students  that  they 
are  best  to  start  shopping  for  accom- 
modation in  July.  One-third  more  people 
used  the  Service  this  July  in  comparison 
to  the  previous  one  and  extended  hoqrs 
enabled  out-of-town  students  to  come  in 
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Admission  applications 
are  up  15  per  cent 


Applications  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity are  up  15  per  cent.,  says  William 
Kent,  Director  of  Admissions.  Across  the 
province,  admission  applications  are  up 
three  per  cent.  “Only  three  universities  in 
Ontario  are  close  to  full,  so  many  must  be 
suffering,”  he  said. 

Scarborough  College  is  already  full  to 
capacity  but  Erindale  has  some  vacancies. 
Mr.  Kent  attributes  this  to  Erindale’s 
competition  with  McMaster,  Waterloo 
and  Guelph  Universities,  all  of  which  are 
within  commuting  distance  of  Missis- 
sauga. 

“The  increase  in  applicants  is  putting 
great  pressure  on  the  academic  average 
necessary  for  admission,”  Mr.  Kent  said. 
In  Pharmacy,  the  minimum  average  of- 
fered by  applicants  this  year  is  84  per 
cent.  Many  good  students  are  being 
turned  away  because  the  demand  for  a 
place  in  this  faculty  is  so  great. 

Mr.  Kent  said  that  there  is  likely  to  .be 
a high  show  rate  among  students  who 
have  received  university  acceptance.  He 
predicted  that  some  faculties  might  find 
themselves  over-enrolled,  as  some  tend  to 
accept  more  than  can  be  accommodated 
to  compensate  for  “no  shows”. 
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When  and  how  it  all  began  . . . 


The  year  was  1792,  Toronto  was  a tiny 
settlement  in  the  forest,  and  in  faraway 
Devonshire  John  Graves  Simcoe  was  plan- 
ning the  things  he  would  do  as  the  first 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 

“I  will  build  a college  of  the  higher 
class,”  he  wrote.  “It  would  be  of  infinite 
support  to  government.”  After  his  arrival 
in  Canada  he  carried  his  thinking  a step 
further.  “I  am  daily  confirmed  in  the 
necessity  for  a university,”  he  told  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec.  “It  would  have  a great 
influence  in  civilizing  the  Indians  and, 
more  important,  those  who  corrupt 
them.” 

For  one  reason  and  another  Governor 
Simcoe’s  vision  did  not  materialize  im- 
mediately. It  was  not  until  18  27,  after  his 
recall  to  England  from  York,  ■ (now 
Toronto),  that  King  George  IV  granted  a 
charter  to  King’s  College,  forerunner  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Sixteen  years  later,  in  1843,  King’s 
College  was  built  on  a site  where  now 
stands  the  east  wing  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature.  The  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Toronto,  John  Strachan,  whose  efforts 
brought  the  College  into  being,  may  be 
said  to  be  a co-founder  of  U of  T with 
Simcoe.  The  early  years  of  the  College 
were  not  easy.  It  came  under  constant 
fire  for  being  supported  by  public  funds 
while  also  being  a creature  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Stung  by  the  public  criticism, 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  forced  the 
six-year-old  College  to  change  its  name  to 
University  College  and  drop  its  courses  in 
theology. 


Strachan  became  angry 

Strachan  was  so  enraged  at  the  disaffil- 
iation that  he  left  King’s  to  found  his 
own  college  — Trinity  — in  1851.  He 
called  the  University  of  Toronto  a “god- 
less imitation  of  Babel.” 

University  College  - the  entire  univer- 
sity then  — was  completed  in  1859.  It 
continued  to  be  so  until  1887  when  the 
Ontario  Legislature  permitted  the  federa- 
tion of  other  institutions  with  the  U of  T. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  University’s 
somewhat  bewildering  federated 
structure. 

The  impetus  for  federation  came  from 
the  province’s  decision  to  discontinue 
grants  to  all  sectarian  institutions  and 
within  a few  years,  Victoria  University 
(Methodist),  St.  Michael’s  College 
(Roman  Catholic),  Knox  College  (Pres- 
byterian), Wycliffe  College  (Anglican), 
and  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine 
became  full  partners  of  the  University. 
Eight  other  institutions  - the  School  of 
Practical  Science,  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  the  Trinity  Medical  School,  the 
schools  established  by  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Dental  Surgeons,  the  Toronto  College 
of  Music,  and  the  Toronto  Conservatory 
of  Music  — were  associated  by  affiliation. 
Trinity  College  entered  the  federation  in 
1903. 


From  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the 
end  of  World  War  II  the  pace  of  change 
within  the  University  was  relatively  slow 
but  progress  was  made.  Three  profes- 
sional faculties,  five  professional  schools, 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  were  added  to 
the  roster  of  teaching  divisions. 

In  the  post-war  boom  after  1945  the 
University  expanded  at  a tremendous 
pace.  Today  there  are  14  faculties,  three 
schools  and  18  research  centres  or  insti- 
tutes. The  research  units  encompass  such 
subjects  as  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
social  and  economic  policy,  medieval 
studies,  bio-medical  electronics  and  en- 
gineering, criminology,  industrial  rela- 
tions, culture  and  technology,  drama, 
linguistics,  Russian  and  East  European 
Studies,  urban  and  community  studies, 
child  study,  the  environment,  immu- 
nology and  medical  science. 

Today  half  of  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  one  of  the  federated 
colleges  or  one  of  the  university  colleges 
that  have  been  developed  to  allow  for 
closer  contact  with  professors  and  stu- 
dents. With  32,000  undergraduate  stu- 
dents the  college  system  is  one  way  to 
keep  the  numbers  down  to  a manageable 
size.  In  the  near  future  it  is  expected  that 
most  students  will  be  able  to  take  most  of 
their  courses  within  their  particular 
college. 


Scarborough  glories  in  its  campus 
50  acres  of  park  and  ravineland 


U of  T’s  eastern  outpost  - Scarborough  College 


Scarborough  College,  21  miles  east  of 
the  St.  George  campus,  began  full-time 
operation  in  1965-66  as  the  seventh  Arts 
and  Science  college  of  the  University. 
Since  1972-73,  however,  the  College  has 
been  responsible  for  its  own  curriculum 
and  as  a result  offers  an  academic  pro- 
gram of  courses  somewhat  different  from 
those  on  the  St.  George  and:  Erindale 
campuses. 

There  are  no  compulsory  courses  or 
areas  of  study,  and  students  can  plan 
their  own  program  of  studies  and  rate  of 
progress  toward  a degree.  All  students, 
full-  or  part-time,  can  register  in  any 
courses,  either  day  or  evening,  winter  or 
summer.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  on 
the  Scarborough  campus  itself,  students 
can  also,  if  they  wish,  draw  on  the 
extensive  resources  of  the  St.  George 
campus. 

Like  the  University’s  other  outlying 
campus,  Erindale,  Scarborough  has  ex- 
perienced a gigantic  rise  in  its  student 
enrolment  since  its  inauguration.  In  its 
first  year  of  full-time  operation,  1965-66, 
Scarborough  College  had  191  students,  a 
faculty  of  43,  and  offered  about  40 
courses.  In  1973-74  there  were  2,641 
full-time  and  1,041  part-time  students,  a 
faculty  of  191,  and  an  offering  of  318 
courses. 

The  Scarborough  campus  occupies  202 
acres,  50  of  which  are  parkland  and 
ravineland.  The  College  building  is  world- 
renowned  for  its  architectural  design, 
which  was  created  by  three  then  members 


of  the  University  staff.  The  principal 
buildings  follow  the  contour  of  the  hills. 

Scarborough  College  can  be  reached 
from  central  Toronto  by  expressways, 
public  transit  and  the  free  bus  service 
joining  the  College  with  the  Warden  Ave. 
terminal  of  the  subway  system  and  with 
the  St.  George  campus.  For  the  benefit  of 
students  living  in  Oshawa  and  vicinity  the 
College  offers  a limited  number  of 
evening  courses  (winter  and  summer)  at 
Durham  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology. 

Students  can  live  on  their  own  campus 
in  the  Scarborough  College  Student 
Village  — a group  of  45  self-contained 
town-houses  which  blend  aesthetically 
into  the  surrounding  forested  area.  This 
residence  can  accommodate  250  students 
in  182  single  bedrooms  and  34  doubles, 
and  students  can  choose  either  single-sex 
or  mixed  houses. 

There  are  plenty  of  recreational  facili- 
ties on  the  campus,  and  the  Physical 
Education  program  emphasizes  co- 
educational recreational  activities  which 
can  be  classed  as  “lifetime”  sports.  The 
main  program  areas  are:  a large  gym- 
nasium the  size  of  three  tennis  courts;  a 
teaching  studio;  four  squash  courts;  and  a 
billiard  lounge.  The  locker  areas  contain 
saunas  ancL  rooms  for  individual  exercise 
and  weight  training.  Outdoors,  there  are 
many  playing  fields  and  four  tennis 
courts,  plus  a beautiful  valley  suitable  for 
walking,  running  or  horse-riding. 


Housing  crisis?  Answer  is  yes  and  no 


Continued  from  Page  1 

during  the  evening  or  on  weekends  to 
look  through  the  Housing  Service  listings. 

Apartments  are  the  most  popular  type 
of  accommodation  among  students  but 
rents  in  the  downtown  core  have  gone  up 
20  per  cent,  over  the  past  year.  One- 
bedroom  apartments  average  about 
$2  00  - $225  a month  while  two- 
bedroom  ones  go  for  $275  and  upward. 
“Most  students  are  only  prepared  to  pay 
half  of  the  going  rate,”  said  Miss  Mason. 
“It’s  not  that  .students  refuse  to  pay  high 
prices.  Most  just  can’t  afford  to.” 

The  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 
allows  $32  a week  for  room  and  board  - 
$128  a month.  Eleven  thousand  students 
are  expected  to  apply  for  OSAP  this  fall, 
according  to  Student  Awards  Officer, 
D.M.  Olden.  “If  one  third  of  the  students 
here  are  on  $32  a week,  then  half  of  my 
listings  are  of  no  use  to  them,”  Miss 
Mason  said. 

Housing  where  children  are  permitted 
is  still  in  demand  at  the  moment,  as  300 
applicants  on  the  waiting  list  of  the 


Married  Student  Residences  on  Charles 
St.  were  recently  turned  away.  A large 
proportion  of  them  have  already  been 
settled  as  the  Housing  Service  records 
show  that  places  were  found  for  10  times 
more  families  in  July  and  August  than 
last  year.  The  Charles  St.  quarters  were 
swamped  with  applications  this  year  be- 
cause of  their  reasonable  rents,  according 
to  Miss  Mason.  A one-bedroom  apartment 
rents  from  $159—  $172  and  a two- 
bedroom  from  $191  - $204. 

“We  were  prepared  for  the  worst,”  she 
stated.  The  International  Student  Centre 
had  agreed  to  house  foreign  students, 
overnight  and  various  city  hostels  and 
guest  houses  said  they  could  cope  with 
some  of  the  anticipated  overload.  In 
August,  SAC  offered  its  support  in  the 
form  of  a poster  campaign  asking  stu- 
dents who  had  accommodation  to  help 
his  fellow  students,  Miss  Mason  asserted 
“but  many  students  with  houses  may  not 
have  arrived  until  September.”  None  of 
these  measures  was  actually  necessary  as 
the  worst  didn’t  or  at  least  hasn’t  yet 
come. 
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For  a break  from  the  books 
turn  to  Hart  House  or  Benson 


When  it  comes  to  taking  a break  from 
academic  work  and  taking  up  some  pleas- 
ant pastime,  the  U of  T has  much  to  offer 
in  the  field  of  recreation,  both  physical 
and  mental. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  develop- 
ing your  chess  or  your  chest  you  will  find 
the  necessary  facilities  in  Hart  House. 
Given  to  the  University  by  the  Massey 
family  in  1919,  Hart  House  is  the  home 
of  numerous  clubs,  a theatre,  an  art 
gallery  and  the  men’s  athletic  wing. 

All  students  in  the  University  are  mem- 
bers of  Hart  House  and  have  access. to  its 
facilities  and  organized  activities.  De- 
bates, both  formal  and  informal,  are 
organized  regularly  by  the.  House’s  de- 
bates committee.  The  music  committee 
schedules  several  concerts  a week,  ranging 
from  rock  to  jazz  to  classical,  and  also 
runs  the  House’s  two  record  rooms  where 
members  may  select  from  a collection  of 
thousands  of  classical  and  modem  re- 
cords. 

Fifteen  organizations  and  clubs  make 
their  home  at  Hart  House,  including  those 
providing  equipment  and  instruction  in 
amateur  radio  operation,  archery,  bridge, 
chess,  photography,  scuba  diving,  rifle 
shooting  and  yoga. 

The  men’s  athletic  facilities  in  Hart 
House  include  a pool,  weights  room, 
gymnasia  and  squash  courts.  In  addition, 
a House  committee  manages  a farm  in  the 
Caledon  Hills  where  members  can  take 
part  in  fall  and  winter  festivals,  sleigh 

Big,  bewildering  — 

Co  n tin  ued  fro  m Page  1 

Massey  College  is  a residential  college 
for  graduate  students  in  both  the  human- 
ities and  the  sciences. 

Undergraduates  entering  the  University 
can  enrol  in  one  of  nine  divisions,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  which  offers  more  than 
1,600  courses.  The  remaining  under- 
graduate divisions  are  comprised  of  seven 
professional  faculties  and  one  school. 

Every  student  who  enrols  in  Arts  and 
Science  must  become  a member  of  one  of 
the  eight  colleges  which  constitute  the 
Faculty  (Erindale,  Innis,  New,  St. 
Michael’s,  Trinity,  University,  Victoria 
and  Woodsworth). 

The  ninth  college  providing  instruction 
in  Arts  and  Science  - Scarborough  - is 
responsible  for  its  own  curriculum  and 
regulations,  subject  directly  to  the  Gov- 
erning Council  of  the  University. 

This  collegiate  system,  though  a little 
confusing,  does  create  smaller  groupings 
of  staff  and  students  and  thereby  mini- 
mizes the  sense  of  the  impersonal  inher- 
ent in  a large'  institution.  Eight  of  the 
above  colleges  are  primarily  for  full-time 
students,  while  Woodsworth  caters  largely 
to  part-time  undergraduates. 

Whilst  instruction  in  Arts  and  Science 
is  offered  on  all  three  University  cam- 
puses (which  are  connected  by  a shuttle 
bus  service),  the  professional  divisions  for 
undergraduates  are  all  located  on  the  St. 
George  campus. 

Three  of  the  nine  colleges,  New,  Innis 
and  Woodsworth,  are  multi-faculty 
colleges  and  enrol  students  from  the 
professional  faculties  as  well  as  from  Arts 
and  Science.  College  membership  is  not 
compulsory  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
professional  faculties. 

The  eight  professional  undergraduate 
divisions  are  the  Faculties  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering;  Architecture, 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Land- 
scape Architecture;  Food  Sciences; 
Forestry;  Music;  Nursing;  and  Pharmacy; 
and  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education. 


rides,  or  just  walking,  swimming  or  relax- 
ing in  the  sauna. 

The  women’s  athletic  facilities  are 
housed  in  the  Benson  Building  at  the 
comer  of  Harbord  and  Huron.  They 
include  a pool,  gymnasia,  fencing  gym, 
archery  range,  golf  room  and  even  a 
dance  studio. 

But,  as  soon  as  the  City  of  Toronto 
gives  permission,  a large  addition  to  the 
Benson  Building  will  make  possible  in- 
tegration of  men’s  and  women’s  athletic 
facilities  in  a new  athletic  complex  ex- 
tending from  Huron  to  Spadina.  (See 
picture  on  Page  1 of  today’s  regular 
edition  of  the  Bulletin.) 

For  students  off  the  St.  George 
campus,  Scarborough  and  Erindale  each 
have  their  own  gym  facilities  and  recreat- 
ional clubs.  The  rural  terrain  around  these 
colleges  is  very  pleasant  for  walks,  and  a 
riding  school  was  just  opened  at 
Scarborough  this  summer. 

The  Varsity  Stadium  is  the  home 
ground  of  the  Varsity  “Blues”  football 
team,  and  has  an  audience  capacity  of 
27,000.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  Varsity 
Arena,  home  of  the  “Blues”  hockey 
team,  where  students  may  go  for  recre- 
ational skating  on  certain  days. 

For  the  less  muscular  pursuits  there  “are 
the  Hart  House  chorus,  poetry  readings 
and  library  evenings.  On  payment  of  fees, 
students  can  be  instructed  in  the  playing 
of  a musical  instrument  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

yet  it’s  fascinating 

Three  other  professional  faculties- 
Dentistry,  Law  and  Medicine  - instruct 
undergraudates  only  after  they  have 
taken  courses  for  one  or  two  years  in 
another  faculty. 

So  much  for  the  undergraduates.  All 
students  taking  higher  degrees  enrol  in 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  which 
includes  a total  of  77  departments,  in- 
stitutes, faculties,  schools  and  centres 
providing  instruction  leading  to  graduate 
degrees.  Some  of  these  divisions,  such  as 
the  Faculties  of  Management  Studies  and 
Social  Work  and  the  School  of  Hygiene, 
also  offer  diploma  and  other  non-degree 
courses  for  graduates,  who  then  apply 
direct  to  the  division  concerned. 

Not  included  in  the  Graduate  School  is 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  which  offers  a 
one-year  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  to 
graduates.  Higher  degrees  in  education  are 
taken  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education. 

Besides  training  students  for  degrees, 
the  University  also  provides  non-degree 
courses  for  adults.  The  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies  offers  about  500  such 
courses,  including  professional,  business 
and  general  interest  courses  together  with 
a number  of  short-duration  workshops. 

To  meet  thelteeds  of  all  this  erudition, 
the  University  has  an  extensive  library 
system  with  nearly  70  libraries  on  the  St. 
George  campus  alone.  The  total  collec- 
tion exceeds  4 million  volumes  and  is 
growing  at  a rate  of  200,000  items  each 
year. 

Library  headquarters  is  in  the  John  P. 
Robarts  Library,  where  a campus  union 
catalogue  is  maintained.  The  Sigmund 
Samuel  Library  on  the  east  side  of  the 
front  campus  houses  the  principal  collec- 
tion of  duplicate  copies  that  may  be 
required  by  undergraduate  students. 

This  account  presents  only  a very  bare 
outline  of  the  University’s  structure,  and 
there  are  many  more  elements  to  the 
University  than  have  been  mentioned.  It 
is,  indeed,  part  of  the  University’s  appeal 
that  no  matter  how  long  one  works  in  it 
there  are  always  more  new  and  fascinat- 
ing facts  to  be  discovered  about  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


Teach  better  English  to  foreign  students 


Continued  from  Page  1 
assisting  students  to  become  acculturated 
to  life  in  Canada. 

The  program  involves  a teaching 
commitment  of  one  evening  a week  to- 
gether with  attendance  at  monthly  meet- 
ings of  teachers  and  training  sessions. 

Persons  interested  in  serving  as  volun- 


teer teachers  during  the  1974-75  aca- 
demic year  should  call  the  Director  of  the 
International  Student  Centre,  Eric 
McKee,  at  928-2184,  or  the  Foreign 
Student  Adviser,  Elizabeth  Paterson,  at 
928-2038,  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  program  will  be  in  full  operation 
by  late  September. 


Erindale  College  - U of  T guardian  in  the  west 


Erindale  in  a woodland  setting 
now  serves  2,800  full-time  students 


Some  years  ago,  university  planners 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a physical 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  University’s  St. 
George  campus.  They  suggested  that  new 
campuses  be  built  outside  the  centre  of 
the  city  to  accommodate  expansion. 
Erindale  College  is  one  of  these  campuses, 
with  250  acres  on  the  curve  of  the  Credit 
River  just  above  the  intersection  of  the 
present  Dundas  Highway  and  Mississauga 
Road,  21  miles  from  the  St.  George 
campus. 

Opened  as  an  Arts  and  Science  College 
in  1967,  Erindale  takes  its  name  from  a 
village  on  the  old  settler’s  road  to 
Toronto.  The  college’s  modern  buildings 
are  surrounded  -by  beautiful  wooded 
parkland.  Four  hundred  new  species  of 
trees  have  been  planted  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  park  to  develop  the  area  as 
an  arboretum. 

Erindale  offers  a wide  range  of  Arts 
and  Science  courses,  440  in  total,  but, 
said  Principal  E.A.  Robinson,  “we  are 
never  going  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
breadth  of  choice  on  this  campus  that  is 
offered  on  the  main  campus.”  One  and 
one  half  percent  of  the  students  at 
Erindale  take  courses  downtown.  “With 
reasonable  planning,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents wishing  to  go  downtown  is 
diminishing,”  he  said. 

There  are  219  faculty  members  at  the 
college  serving  2,800  full-time  and  1,000 
part-time  students.  When  Erindale  opened 
its  doors  in  1967,  it  attracted  150  stu- 
dents. Its  subsequent  popularity  is  evi- 


dent in  its  rapid  growth.  Many  of 
Erindale’s  students  are  drawn  from  the 
immediate  area,  although  there  are  some 
from  other  parts  of  Canada.  Commuting 
students  are  now  served  by  the 
Mississauga  bus  service. 

Erindale  currently  collaborates  with 
Sheridan  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  in  offering  an  Art  Education 
program.  The  fifty  students  enrolled  in 
this  program  last  year  took  their  art 
history  courses  at  Erindale  and  their 
studio  art  classes  at  Sheridan. 

The  main  college  building  houses  a 
library,  bookstore,  gymnasium,  squash 
courts,  cafeteria,  four  large  lecture 
theatres,  office  space  for  administration 
and  for  30  faculty  members.  In 
November,  1973  on-campus  housing,  in 
the  form  of  townhouses,  was  opened  to 
students.  Construction  of  these  residences 
was  found  to  cost  less  than  $4,000  a bed. 
It  was  once  thought  that  it  couldn’t  be 
done  for  less  than  $7,500.  The  demand 
for  the  250  places  in  these  houses  has 
been  overwhelming,  according  to  Princi- 
pal Robinson. 

Recognizing  that  the  campus  is  suppor- 
ted by  the  taxpayers,  a group  called  the 
Associates  of  Erindale  was  established  to 
encourage  the  involvement  of  the  com- 
munity in  University  affairs.  Interested 
individuals  in  the  area  have  been  asked  to 
join  the  group.  In  the  past,  the  Associates 
have  organized  campus  lectures  but  this 
year  they  intend  to  hold  community 
forums. 


Woodsworth  role:  part-time  study 


Woodsworth  College  may  sound  like 
yet  another  new  college  designed  to 
confuse  the  uninitiated  in  their  efforts  to 
sort  out  what’s  what  in  this  gigantic 
institution  called  the  University  of 
Toronto  but  Woodsworth  actually  has  a 
very  special  role  to  play:  that  of  serving 
the  part-time  student. 

The  College  derives  its  name  from 
James  S.  Woodsworth,  founder  of  the 
Commonwealth  Co-operative  Federation, 
the  C.C.F.  party,  because  of  his  long- 
standing political  interest  in  part-time 
studies. 

Woodsworth  is  an  offspring  of  the 
former  Division  of  Extension  which  for 
80  years  handled  both  degree  and  non- 
degree courses  for  part-time  students.  It 
will  handle  only  students  preparing  for  a 
degree  or  diploma  while  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  will  look  after  those 
who  wish  to  take  certain  courses  simply 
out  of  interest. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  has  a more 
extensive  program  of  part-time  course 
offerings  than  any  other  university  in 
Canada,  and  maybe  even  in  the  U.S.,” 
said  Principal  Arthur  Kruger  of  Woods- 
worth College. 

All  of  the  approximately  1,600  courses 
offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  are  available  to  part-time  stu- 
dents. Some  are  given  during  the  day  and 


others  during  evening  sessions.  The  Col- 
lege also  has  various  programs  in  the 
professional  faculties.  A Bachelor  of 
Education  may  be  obtained  entirely 
through  part-time  study  and  students 
may  take  the  first  year  of  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  and  the  Bachelor  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  as  well  as  the  first  and 
second  years  of  the  Nursing  and  Engin- 
eering programs  on  a part-time  basis. 
Students  reaching  the  end  of  their  degrees 
may  take  a full-time  load  at  the  College  if 
they  wish. 

There  are  a number  of  diploma  and 
certificate  programs  designed  to  help 
people  with  their  vocations. 

Eight  hundred  students  were  enrolled 
in  pre-university  courses  initially  last  year 
but  there  is  a very  high  withdrawal  rate. 
No  one  is  refused  admission  to  these 
courses  but  many  just  can’t  handle  them. 
The  College  registrar,  A.R.  Waugh,  says 
that  “on  the  basis  of  statistical  evidence, 
the  pre-university  courses  are  a better 
predictor  of  future  performance  than 
aptitude  tests.” 

The  writing  laboratory  at  the  College 
offers  help  in  an  editorial  way  to  students 
with  essay  writing  difficulties  as  well  as 
providing  a special  course  free  of  charge 
to  prepare  non-matriculants  (students 
without  Grade  13)  for  university  studies. 


